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fHE HOME OF ALBANY FELTS 


DULP FELTS 


machines have been advancing at a rapid pace, machine 





builders have not overlooked any. opportunity to improve 
pulp equipment. 


Albany has kept in close touch with every new develop- 
ment and constant study has led to the pertection of all sorts 
of felt designs for use on every type of pulp-making machine. 


Special designs for dry machines . . . for Rogers machines 


... for ordinary wet machines . . . for Kamyr machines 


lf you are interested in improved felt-life and water- 
removal on your pulp machines, we suggest that you give us 
the opportunity of demonstrating what we can do for you. 


ALBANY FELT COMPANY 


ALBANY NEW YORK 
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AN OPEN LETTER 
To Arthur Brisbane 


January 8, 1934 
Mr. Arthur Brisbane, 

c/o New York Journal, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Brisbane: 





In your column today you ask: 






“Why should the United States buy any liquor, 
whisky, beer, wine, or anything abroad? 


“Why send money to foreign growers, wages to 
foreign labor? 


“Why not keep that business in the United States? 
And keep a thousand million dollars at home? 


“It is not too soon to prove to the rest of the world this 
country can get along without outside help.” 























Why not ask the newspaper publishers of the United States 
to adopt the doctrine you enunciate? Let them set an example of 
patriotism and loyalty, instead of sending approximately one 
hundred millions annually to foreign countries for their news- 
print. 


Hasn’t the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association been 
a strong opposing influence against the development of newsprint 
manufacturing in this country, resulting in a fifty per cent de- 
crease in ten years of newsprint produced in the United States 
and corresponding increase of imports from foreign countries? 


American capital to the extent of five hundred millions has 
been invested in other countries to manufacture newsprint for 
the newspapers in the United States, employing thousands of 
foreign workmen, while a corresponding number of our own 
workmen have been deprived of jobs. 


Why should not the American newspaper publishers support 
the President’s reforestation policy designed to make this nation 
independent of foreign countries for its newsprint supply? 


Respectfully, 


MILLER FREEMAN, 
Publisher. 





Why should newsprint be the ugly 
duckling of American Industries? 
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THE NEW CHIPPING PLANT 
AT PORT TOWNSEND 


Simplicity, Few Machines, New Type Barker, 
Minimum of Handling, and High Yield Feature 


The National Paper Products Co. 
has recently put into operation a 
new cut-up and chipping plant at 
the Port Townsend, Wash., mill 
which embodies a number of new 
features of interest to every pulp 
mill operator. 

Aside from the physical charac- 
teristics of the new plant, of partic- 
ular note is the theory behind its 
design, the factors involved which 
determined the type of mill to be 
built. For this reason it is worth 
discussing, as a preliminary, the 
chief general types of chipping 
plants in operation on the Pacific 
Coast, and the theories on which 
they are constructed. 

There are two broad divisions of 
such plants, those that must pro- 
duce chips and wood for both chem- 
ical pulp and groundwood, and 
those furnishing chips to make 
chemical pulp alone. In the com- 
bination plant, not only must chips 
suitable for chemical pulp be made, 
but also wood must be prepared in 





sizes suitable to fit the grinder 
pockets, taking care, of course, that 
the wood is not too heavy for the 
grinder tender to handle. The lat- 
ter applies particularly to such mills 
as that of the Washington Pulp & 
Paper Corp. at Port Angeles. 

For chemical pulp there are of 
course the two subdivisions of sul- 
phate and sulphite. The new plant 
at Port Townsend falls into the first 
category. 

The source and type of wood 
supply is also a factor in determin- 
ing the type of cut-up plant and 
chipping unit required. Some mills 
are using wood selected in a lum- 
ber mill, which makes it a mill waste 
proposition in a general way, even 
though there is not a big demand 
for hemlock lumber at present. Into 
this class come the mills of the 
mills of the Olympic Forest Prod- 
ucts at Port Angeles, the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co. pulp division at 
Longview, the Columbia River Paper 
Mills at Vancouver, Wash., and the 





General view of the new Stetson-Ross barker. The quartered log is about to pass 
under the cutting unit. 


New Plant of National Paper Products Company 





Rainier Pulp & Paper Co. at Shel- 
ton. 


Another type of plant is in oper- 
ation at Hoquiam for the Grays 
Harbor Pulp & Paper Co., where 
they buy peeled cordwood of good 
quality and thus need to use only 
the chipper and chip screens, al- 
though considerable other equip- 
ment is available in the mill. 


The type of barking needed also 
has its influence on the type of 
equipment and the design of the 
chipping plant. Aside from the new 
type barking machines in use at the 
Cathlamet, Wash., plant of the 
Crown Willamette Paper Co., the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. mill and 
at the new Port Townsend wood 
mill, the chief types of barking used 
are hand disc barkers and drum 
barkers. The latter are in use at 
the Camas unit of the Crown Wil- 
lamette Paper Co. and at the news- 
print mill of the Powell River Co., 
Ltd., in British Columbia. 


Where disc barkers are used as 
at Cathlamet, Vancouver, Wash., 
and the Salem, Ore., mill of the 
Oregon Pulp & Paper Co., steam 
splitters usually are employed. How- 
ever, the trend séems to be away 
from this because of the waste in 
shattering wood. While there is 
no saw kerf, knots or crooked grain 
sometimes shatter the log, produc- 
ing large slivers which cannot be 
chipped. 

The manufacturer is interested 
first, in the quality of chips and, 
second, in the yield of chips. The 
loss is represented by waste in bark- 
ing, waste in saw kerf in breaking 
down the log, and waste in dust and 
slivers produced in the chipper. For 
this reason, the band mill is used 
almost exclusively as the breakdown 
rig, since the saw blades are thinner 
than in circular saws. Of late years 
edgers have been fitted with thinner 
gauge saws than ordinarily used in 
lumber practice, for the same rea- 
son. This was started at the Olym- 
pic Forest Products Co., Port An- 
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geles, where it was found that the 
difference of one gauge made a dif- 
ference of 5,000 board feet per day 
in production. 


In no department of pulp mill 
operation is there so much variation 
in plant equipment and design as 
in the wood mill and chipping plant. 
While the finished product of two 
mills may be the same, other con- 
ditions such as size of logs, type of 
timber, fuel requirements, etc., may 
require an entirely different set-up 
in the chip supply plant. 

For example, while the Crown 
Willamette plant at Camas has two 
drum barkers and a breakdown mill 
with headrig, edger and _ slasher, 
and chippers and chip screens, this 
type of mill was not at all what was 
required at Port Townsend. In con- 
trast, the new mill has only cut-off 
saw, headrig, barker and chipper. 

The main theory behind the new 
National Paper Products wood mill 
is: to save saw kerf and handling of 
short pieces, to get the maximum of 
good chips and the minimum of 
dust and slivers by putting long in- 
stead of short lengths into the 
chipper. 

To accomplish this, design of the 
mill was kept simple, and the num- 
ber of machines at a minimum. The 
logs are brought up a conventional 
chain log haul and cut into 20-foot 
lengths by a 96-inch steam operated 
cut-off saw of the latest type. The 
water end or apron of the log haul 
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Looking up the conveyor incline. One belt carries chips, the other, hogged fuel. 


is of structural steel, believed to be 
the only one in the Northwest, al- 
though they are used by California 
redwood lumber mills. The ordi- 
nary log haul must be made of creo- 
soted timbers, some steel faced, at 
a cost comparable to the new struc- 
tural steel type. 


When cut to length, the logs go 
over a transfer chain to the log deck 
and to the band mill. This is a 
9-foot headrig and has a 60-inch car- 
riage with a 13x16 geared feed. The 
logs are broken down, and those 
without bark are sent down the con- 
veyor direct to a transfer to the 
chipper; those requiring barking are 
transferred on conveyor chains to 


the new type barker which has been 
installed. 

This barker is the kingpin of the 
mill, the design being centered 
around it. It is an entirely new de- 
velopment in many respects. The 
bark is removed by a cutter head, 
the movement of which is ingenious- 
ly arranged so as to give great flexi- 
bility in cutting action. 

It was designed and built by W. 
T. Pritchard and Fred Nicholson of 
the Stetson - Ross Machine Co., Se- 
attle, and is known as the C-Z model 
Stetson-Ross barker. 

In order to understand the oper- 
ation of the barker, a general de- 
scription of its design will be of 











Exterior view of the new wood mill, showing its location in relation to the pulp mill proper. 
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Details of the barker with cutting unit exposed. No. 1, concave cutter head; 2, 

75 h.p. motor driving head; 3, electric motor by which head is slued around; 

4, air motor controlling movement of head around its circle; 5, press rolls holding 

log for barking; 6, air cylinder operating press rolls; 7, section of a log larger 

than 28 inches going through barker; 8, opening through which bark is carried 
to hog by blower system 


value. The quartered logs are de- 
livered from transfer chains to a 
series of driven feed rolls. These 
are tilted so that the log is held by 
gravity in the right angle formed 
by the rolls. Two “kickers” are 
used to turn the log so that the 
sawed surfaces fit into the V of the 
rolls and the bark is in proper posi- 
tion for removal. The log is then 
driven under the barking unit, much 
as a stick of lumber is sent through 
a planer. 


As the log enters, it is held down 


to the base by two pressure rolls 
which are raised or lowered by air 
cylinders. These hold it firmly in 
position for the barking operation. 
It then passes under the cutter head, 
then under another set of pressure 
rolls and on over driven rolls which 
carry it to the transfer chains feed- 
ing the chipper. 

The heart of the machine is in 
the cutting unit. The cutter head 
is shaped as a concave spool or cap- 
stan barrel, its curve being an arc 
segment of a 28-inch diameter cir- 
cle. Thus as it is forced against 
the bark surface on a section of a 
28-inch log, the blades fit against 
the arc perfectly, assuming the cir- 
cumference of the log to be a per- 
fect circle. The cutter head may be 
raised or lowered against the log, 
the movement being controlled by 
an air motor. It also moves 100 
degrees in a circle around the log, 
so that whether the bark be at the 


top or on the side, the cutter head 
may be placed in proper cutting 
position. This movement is also 
controlled by an air motor. Air 
motors are used on these operations 
because of their flexibility; the 
range of speed is from 5 to 900 
r.p.m., and the motors may be 
stopped in any position. 

Since the cutter head fits the arc 
segment formed by the outer sur- 
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face of a 28-inch log, it is obvious 
that it will not fit perfectly the sur- 
face of a 20-inch log or a 16-inch 
log. Use of the cutter head in the 
ordinary way would result in a high 
percentage of waste on smaller than 
28-inch logs. To overcome this, an 
ingenious arrangement permits the 
cutter head to be turned or slued 
around away from its position at 
right angles to the log, as much as 
45 degrees. 

The effect of this action will be 
seen if you hold a silver dollar be- 
fore your eyes, parallel to them and 
at right angles to your line of sight, 
then turning the coin horizontally. 
It will be observed that the arc 
formed by the top half of the dol- 
lar narrows at the sides, and deepens 
in the center. While it is true that 
a perfect arc is not produced, the 
effect is much less pronounced with 
a 28-inch circle than with a small 
circle. Further, a log is never a 
true circle, hence the variation from 
a true arc when the cutter head is 
slued around is immaterial. 


Reference to the drawing show- 
ing the manner of cutting logs in 
preparation for barking will give an 
impression of the relative arc on 
various diameter logs. In barking 
those below 28 inches, the cutter 
head is slued around by an electric 
motor, shortening the arc and per- 
mitting bark removal with prac- 
tically no waste. The head will not 
accurately fit logs larger than 28 
inches, but the difference is slight, 
the bark surface presented to the 
cutter is narrow and on the larger 
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How logs of various sizes are sawed prior to barking; small logs are quartered; 
medium logs sixthed or eighthed; large logs eighthed or twelfthed. 
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logs the waste percentage is small. 
Most of the logs do not run much 
over 28 inches in this particular mill 
operation, although logs up to 40 
inches may be barked. 


The cutter head is driven by a 
75 h.p. motor, direct connected, run- 
ning at 3,600 r.p.m. The feed rolls 
operate from a 20 h.p. electric mo- 
tor, giving three speeds forward 
and one high speed reverse. The 
reverse is designed to give quick re- 
turn of the log for any necessary 
recutting. The machine will also 
cut in reverse, although this was 
not specifically intended in design- 
ing it. Forward speeds send the log 
through at 65, 95 or 125 feet per 


minute. 


The log kicker is controlled by a 
lever at the control station, similar 
to that used in lumber practice gen- 
erally. The pressure rolls are raised 
and lowered by air cylinders operat- 
ed by another lever. The delicate 
adjustments of raising and lowering 
the cutter head, and turning it to 


reach the bark, are made by a com- 
pensated lever control operating the 
air motors. The head movements 
follow the levers, which act as pilots. 
If one lever is moved one inch, the 
head raises proportionately and 
stops there; if the other lever is 
moved ten degrees, the head moves 
proportionately around its circle. 


Push buttons at the top of the 
two air motor levers, directly under 
the operator’s thumb, control the 
slueing of the head and the forward 
and reverse movement of the feed 
rolls. 


The barked logs pass from the 
transfer rolls following the cutting 
unit, to transfer chains which carry 
them over to the trough leading to 
the 110-inch chipper. Since the loss 
in slivers and dust is largely ob- 
tained at the end of each piece going 
into the chipper, and the shorter the 
pieces going into the chipper the 
more the waste, the advantage of 
sending a constant stream of 20-foot 
logs through the chipper, each one 


butted against the one ahead, is 
obvious. 

As a result, it is expected that 
this new plant will not only furnish 
a suitable quality of chips for the 
pulp mill, but will also show a high 
yield and low waste percentage. 

In addition to the 110-inch chip- 
per, an 84-inch chipper is also being 
installed. The chips are blown to 
a conveyor belt which carries them 
to the top of the digester building. 
Refuse is sent through a hog and 
then to a belt conveyor to fuel stor- 
age. The conveyor housed incline 
contains two lines of rubber belts, 
one carrying chips, the other hogged 
fuel. A derrick has been set up 
alongside the chipping plant on the 
dock, to unload fuel barges to the 
conveyor, with clam-shell buckets 
replacing the monorail system now 
in use. 

The Port Townsend mill is also 
supplied with chips from several 
other plants at strategic locations— 
Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Ev- 
erett, Wash. 








WESTERN CANADA'S MOST 


MODERN BAG PLANT 


One of the most modern bag mak- 
ing plants on the Pacific Coast was 
opened in Vancouver, B. C., several 
months ago by the Bartram Paper 
Products Co., Ltd. Its operation is 
under the direction of C. M. Bar- 
tram, who has been in the paper in- 
dustry for more than 40 years. 

Mr. Bartram started in the busi- 
ness as a young man with the E. B. 


Eddy Co., Ltd., at Hull, Quebec. 
For over 30 years he remained on 
the job in eastern Canada, and his 
son, C. A. Bartram joined the Eddy 
company with him. Eight years ago 
they, came to Vancouver, and start- 
ed the present bag company, first 
occupying quarters at 1280 Homer 
Street. 

Growing business necessitated the 


move to larger quarters, and early 
last year plans for a new and mod- 
ern factory were drawn. The plant 
was built at the site at 333 Wood- 
land Ave., and workmen started in- 
stalling the machines the first of 
October. On October 25 the plant 
was opened for inspection. The new 
factory represents a 20 per cent in- 
crease in floor space, now approxi- 


The new Vancouver, B. C. plant of the Bartram Paper Products Co., Ltd. 
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mating 21,000 square feet, and much 
finer working conditions in every 
way. 

The plant itself is of two floors, 
165 by 66 feet. Construction is of 
reinforced concrete, with truss roof. 
Steel sash windows are on all four 
sides, and natural lighting is fur- 
ther helped by the monitor win- 
dows. Artificial lighting is also pro- 
vided for efficient night working. 


Offices are located at the front of 
the first floor, the remainder of the 
space being utilized for storage, 
from eight to ten million bags being 
kept in stock ready for shipment. 
On the north side of the warehouse 
room is the loading platform where 
trucks load for shipment or deliver 
supplies. An elevator connects with 
the second floor on which is located 
the machine room. 

The second floor machine room 
is designed to eliminate vibration, 
the flooring being of laminated 
maple. The battery of bag machines 
is located near the south windows 
and on the opposite side of the 
building are the bag printing ma- 
chines. In every respect, working 
conditions are ideal, with plenty of 
daylight, sufficient room for efficient 
work, ease in handling paper rolls 
and finished bags, and space for 


future expansion. 
A steam boiler with oil burner 


furnishes heat for the offices and 
for the fan-regulated heating units 
in the machine room. Compressed 
air lines have been provided for 
rapid cleaning of the machines and 
for compressing paper bag bundles. 


The bag machines are capable of 
making all sizes of bags from the 
smallest to the 50-lb. flour contain- 
ers. Printing presses are provided 
for one, two or three color work, 
and the matts and casts for these 
are produced right in the plant. For 
printing with analine inks on the 
high speed three-color press, the 
company makes its own rubber 
plates. 

Adhesives are prepared in a sep- 
arate room, where a boiler, and 
cooking and mixing vats have been 
installed. 

A wide variety of products is pro- 
duced in the Bartram plant, includ- 
ing self-opening automatic grocery 
bags in the following brands “To- 
tem,” light kraft; “White Totem,” 
white sulphite; “Western,” light 
manila; ‘Pacific,’ medium kraft, 
and “Coast,” heavy kraft; S. B. 
heavy kraft flour and lime sacks, 
poultry bags and hardware and nail 
bags; notion bags, glassine bags, 
candy bags, Bartram shopping bags, 
duplex tea and coffee bags (plain, 
fancy and embossed), millinery 
bags, and the following paper bag 


specialties: bread, sandwich, pie, 
cake, potato chip, peanut and jelly 
powder bags, carton liners, lard lin- 
ers, and all kinds of greaseproof 
parchment and waxed paper bags. 
The company has also recently 
started making jute sack liners. 

Distributors for B. C. are Colum- 
bia Paper Company, Ltd., of Van- 
couver and Victoria; the Norfolk 
Paper Company, Ltd., Vancouver, 
and the Vancouver Pacific Paper 
Company, Ltd., Vancouver; and in 
Alberta and Saskatchewan the Hud- 
son Paper Company, Ltd. 

Export business is growing rap- 
idly, particularly in Empire mar- 
kets, and the company’s output is 
encountering an increasingly pop- 
ular demand in many widely re- 
moved parts of the world. 

Among the markets to which 
these products are despatched are 
the Bermudas and Bahamas, British 
Honduras, Barbados, Jamaica, Trin- 
idad; the African markets of North- 
ern Rhodesia, Kenya Colony and 
Mombassa; Central American ports, 
Peru and Ecuador, Montserrat in the 
British Leeward Islands, and Singa- 
pore in India. 

C. M. Bartram, founder of the 
company, is president, and C. A. 
Bartram is sales manager. S. G. 
Gourlay is vice-president and Earle 
S. Gourlay is secretary-treasurer. 








Paper Processing Taxes 


May Be 


Vigorous protests against imposi- 
tion of the processing tax on paper 
products have resulted in a decision 
by Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
to hold a public hearing in Wash- 
ington, D. C., January 25, to deter- 
mine whether or not the processing 
tax upon cotton is causing or will 
cause to cotton processors disadvan- 
tages in competition from paper 
products by reason of excessive 
shifts in consumption between such 
products. 

Unless this situation is found to 
exist, there will be no justification 
for continuance of this tax, under 
the terms of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act. 

The compensating rate of tax up- 
on paper for specified uses now in 
effect to prevent competitive dis- 
advantages to cotton processors is 
2.04 cents per pound weight of pa- 
per on its first domestic processing 
into multi-walled paper bags; 3.36 
cents per pound weight of paper on 
the first domestic processing of 
coated paper into coated paper bags; 





Revised 


2.14 cents per pound weight of 
open-mesh paper fabric, on the first 
domestic processing of open-mesh 
paper fabric into open-mesh paper 
bags; 0.715 cents per pound weight 
of paper on its first domestic proc- 
essing of paper into paper towels; 
and 4.06 cents per pound weight of 
paper on the first domestic process- 
ing of paper into gummed paper 
tape. 

The tax on multi-walled paper 
bags is not compensatory but con- 
fiscatory, since it will result in the 
elimination of these bags for certain 
uses, as in carbon bags. On cement 
bags, etc., it is extremely unfair, be- 
ing at least six times that of the 
equivalent cotton unit, on the basis 
of utility life. 

Many types of gummed tape 
which are taxed are not at all com- 
petitive with cotton twine, and are 
used for purposes to which cotton 
twine is not suited. 

The tax on paper towels is also 
grossly unfair. There has been no 
excessive shift in consumption; nor 


is there likely to be because of the 
cotton processing tax; the tax 
amounts to 10 per cent on the sales 
value, whereas the tax on cotton tow- 
els used by towel service companies 
will average only 1.82 per cent, and 
still will not be fully effective for at 
least two years; any benefit to the 
cotton farmer would be more than 
offset by injury to~farmers selling 
pulpwood from their farms; it is a 
tax against sanitation as afforded by 
paper towels. 


The results of the hearing cannot 
be foretold, but on the evidence at 
hand, revision or complete elimina- 
tion of the taxes on paper products 
for the benefit of the cotton farmer 
appears to be in order. 


As one paper industry executive 
recently said, “the cotton industry 
under NRA has benefitted more 
quickly and to greater extent than 
any other industry. It is in much 
better financial condition than the 
paper industry. They are levying a 
tax on a crippled industry to help 
a recovered industry. Reason. Look 
at the number of senators and poli- 
ticians of the South that testified be- 
fore Wallace. They have votes in 
Congress and in convention.” 
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NEW PROPAGANDA DIRECTED 
AT U.S. PULP INDUSTRY 


Shall We Close Our Pulp Mills and Make 
Bushwhackers of Our Skilled Employees, So 
New Foreign Producers Can Swallow What 
Little We Have Left of Our Domestic Market? 


Just about the time it seems that 
the pulp and paper industry of the 
United States has received. its full 
quota of buffets and has survived 
them, something else usually comes 
along to deliver another body blow. 
Now comes the wildest, most vicious 
scheme of all to date, which by its 
very absurdity tends to disarm op- 
position, making it doubly dan- 
gerous. 

The proposal has been made that 
in order to help trade with Russia, 
the United States pulp industry be 
shut completely down, its workers 
be sent to the woods to plant trees, 
and our pulp requirements be sup- 
plied by Soviet mills. 

The exact origin of the suggestion 
is not yet known, but our patriotic 
newspapers have been active in 
spreading it. The proposal has 
been printed as a serious and sensi- 
ble plan, in all parts of the country. 
It has appeared in columns of com- 
ment such as “The National Whirli- 
gig” in the New York Evening Post, 
“Behind the News” in the Seattle 
Star. It has in fact been publicized 
in similar columns throughout the 
nation as only a group of organized 
newspaper publishers could do. 

Text of the Plan 

This is what it says: 

“Wood-Pulp—A plan with far- 
reaching effects on the wood-pulp 
industry will be introduced at the 
next session of Congress. Local in- 
siders understand it has a good 
chance of going through. 

“The plan involves putting all 
our domestic wood-pulp companies 
out of business for ten years. Their 
employes would be taken over by 
the government to do reforesting 
instead of deforesting during that 
period. The companies themselves 
would be compensated by payments 
from the government equal to their 
average annual earnings for the past 
ten years with no effort required on 
their part. 

“Then the government would im- 
port wood-pulp from Russia to the 
extent of the average domestic pro- 
duction at a price equal to average 
domestic cost. These imports would 


not be paid for in cash but would 
be credited instead against the Ker- 
ensky or such other pre-Soviet debts 
as the Soviets choose to recognize. 
The Soviets would be persuaded to 
make this arrangement by conces- 
sions in other directions and it is 
understood that the matter was 
favorably discussed when Litvinoff 
was here. 

“Final step: The government sells 
its Russian wood-pulp at a price suf- 
ficient to cover the costs of the plan 
and probably cheaper than Canadian 
pulp. 

“Expected results: 

1. Conservation of natural 
sources in the grand manner. 

2. Recognition and part payment 
of debts everyone thought were 
dead. 

3. The wheels of Russian trade 
speeded up. 

4. American pulp companies to 
get more money for doing nothing 
than they have earned in the past 
few years. 

5. The labor involved to be em- 
ployed in constructive projects. 

6. The plan doesn’t cost the gov- 
ernment a penny (at least in the- 
ory), and 

7. American newspapers will get 
their newsprint cheaper because the 
Canadians will have to lower prices 
to meet competition. 

“Which seems to leave everybody 
happy except the Canadians.” 

Absurd? Certainly, but none the 
less, dangerous. 

The scheme is so ridiculous that 
it may be dismissed with a laugh, 
and yet some day we might wake 
up to find it enacted into law. On 
the other hand, it may merely be 
a smoke screen behind which the 
newspaper publishers are preparing 
their defenses against any news- 
print price increase that would cover 
the cost of production. Still an- 


re- 


other possible source of support is 
among mid-west and eastern manu- 
facturers of steel and metal prod- 
ucts who would be perfectly willing 
to trade off the pulp and paper in- 
dustry of this country in return for 


markets in the U. S. S. R. 


The challenge must be taken up 
before the propaganda gains head- 
way among uninformed people. 

No definite information is avail- 
able as to the total pulp or news- 
print production of the Sovier 
Union, but it is believed that no 
surplus exists for export to the Unit- 
ed States. All information to date 
indicates that the great increase in 
literacy during the past few years, 
the growth of book and newspaper 
publishing, the enlargement of 
school facilities, have strained the 
facilities of Soviet pulp and paper 
mills to meet the demand. 

Wood Pulp, or Pulp Wood? 

The suspicion must be enter- 
tained that a misunderstanding by 
sponsors of the plan and by news- 
paper writers as to the difference 
between wood pulp and pulp wood, 
is responsible for the belief that the 
U.S. S. R. could replace our domes- 
tic pulp industry. It is true that a 
certain amount of Soviet pulp wood 
has been coming into eastern ports, 
notably Albany, N. Y., and it is pos- 
sible that the quantity might be in- 
creased in the future without great- 
ly injuring the domestic industry. 
In November, 1933, such imports 
amounted to 3,004 tons valued at 
$27,039, out of a total of 65,621 
cords valued at $423,657, the re- 
mainder coming from Canada. 
Should the Soviets entirely replace 
these Canadian pulp wood ship- 
ments, the total would still be but 
a drop in the bucket of international 
trade. 

The total of wood pulp would 
certainly be a considerable item, but 
how the Soviet is to produce the 
tonnage necessary for our market 
has not been revealed. 

The program may be to lend them 
enough money to build enough 
plants to produce enough pulp to 
export enough tonnage to the Unit- 
ed States to supply our needs. Some- 
thing along the line of what hap- 
pened during the war when we were 
busy shipping money and men 
abroad, and our increased pulp and 
paper demands were met by expan- 
sion of the industry in Scandinavian 
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countries, which later had the effect 
of strangling most of the breath 
out of our domestic industry. 

It is doubtful that this plan will 
appeal to the workers in the pulp 
and paper industry. The employes’ 
organizations should be on guard 
and immediately protest such move- 
ments, no matter how fanciful. The 
prospect of thousands of skilled 
pulp and paper mill workers flock- 
ing to the forests with axe and saw 
like C. C. C. laborers, so that Rus- 
sia may ship us wood pulp without 
hindrance, is not a pleasant one. 

Into the office of the Pacific Pulp 
& Paper Industry have come copies 
of this propaganda from many dif- 
ferent newspapers. One of them, 
from Bellingham, Wash., a city 
whose major industries are saw- 
milling and wood pulp manufac- 
ture, was accompanied by a letter 
worth reprinting. It follows: 


“Regarding the enclosed clipping 
from the Bellingham Herald of 
January first. If such an outrageous 
plan is being considered cannot 
something be done before it is too 
late? If any further reforestation 
work is necessary at present, some 
of the unemployed thousands had 
better be given the work than to 
destroy the jobs of the skilled pulp 
employes and put them at ‘made for 
the occasion’ reforestation work. 


“After ten years of idleness with 
no trained help, no markets and 
facing well developed Russian cheap 
labor competition, could our mills 
ever resume? And what of the em- 
ployes whose lives would be ruined 
by such a ghastly plan? 

“Probably the newspapers can- 
not be expected to oppose it, but 
labor group in all industries, the 
pulp men and even the unemployed 
might help. If enough opposition 
is expressed, isn’t there a chance of 
preventing it? 

“Yours truly, 


“MRS. PETER PARENT.” 


During these changing times extra 
vigilance must be maintained if the 
industry is to be protected from 
further extreme and unfair methods 
of competition, if not entirely elim- 
inated. 


Other Movements 


The necessity for this is illus- 
trated by a movement started in 
Cleveland some month’ ago for the 
recognition of Russia and for the 
securing of Soviet orders for steel 
and metal products manufactured 
in the Cleveland area, to be paid 
for by imports of lumber and pulp 
wood or wood pulp. 


Speaker Rainey of the House of 
Representatives, who comes from a 
section of the country not at all in- 
terested in the welfare of the forest 
industries, is quoted as saying re- 
cently that in consideration of busi- 
ness which we would do with Rus- 
sia, we can well afford to extend to 
them the privilege of marketing 
large quantities of lumber and wood 
pulp in this country. 

Another example of the willing- 
ness of some sections of the nation 
to trade off our basic forest indus- 
tries for Russian business is found 
in an address made by Kenneth M. 
Donaldson, a professor of mining 
engineering at the Case School of 
Applied Science, at Cleveland on 
December 18, 1933. He is quoted 
as saying “Cleveland manufactur- 
ers can have contracts for at least 
$30,000,000 worth of orders, and 
can put from 10,000 to 15,000 men 
to work filling them if proper 
credits are extended to Russia. 

“Russia will not default and will 
buy American goods if we purchase 
pulp wood and lumber in return, 
the only products we can buy in suf- 
ficient volume without seriously af- 
fecting home industries.” 


Would Hit 120,000 Men 

Professor Donaldson estimated 
that 120,000 American lumbermen 
might be thrown out of employment 
by such imports, but said that this 
number could more than be ab- 
sorbed by the government in pre- 
venting our 4,400,000,000 board feet 
of forest fire loss every year. At 
any rate, he added, this figure is 
more than offset by those working 
to fill Russian orders and the great- 
er employment because of the spend- 
ing power of these workers. 

Very generous of the professor, 
and, we might add, very inconsis- 
tent! 

It is understood that Professor 
Rex Tugwell, as a member of the 
President’s Executive Commercial 
Policy Committee, has recently sub- 
mitted a report which represents a 
survey of industries with a view to 
determining: 

1.the economic suitability of the 

industry to the country as meas- 
ured by efficiency; 

. possible contribution of the in- 

dustry to national defense; 

. wage scales and general social 

utility; 

.number of employes and total 

investment in the industry; 

. geographical distribution of the 

industry; 

. alternate sources of supply and 

dependence of effective opera- 
tion of the industry on others. 


The report was presented to the 
President for use in shaping a long- 
time policy on tariffs and inter- 
national trade, which the President 
is planning to submit to Congress. 

The recommendations as to the 
pulp and paper industry have not 
yet been revealed. The results of 
the investigation may well be 
watched and checked, lest some fine 
theory of economics, good in the 
abstract but ruinous to domestic in- 
dustry in practice, be foisted upon 
pulp and paper manufacturers. 


What Pulp Industry Offers 


The present trend of government 
policy seems to be to relieve un- 
employment by government pro- 
jects, depending on private industry 
to gradually absorb these workers. 
If the administration is looking for 
possibilities of greater industrial 
employment, it would do well to 
consider the facts recently gath- 
ered by a leading pulp manufactur- 
er, who pointed out that pulp and 
paper products are imported to an 
annual value of nearly $200,000,- 
000, representing 7,000,000 cords in 
wood equivalent; that the labor in- 
volved in this importation would 
equal approximately 200,000 men 
directly engaged in forests, mines, 
shops and manufacturing establish- 
ments; that indirect labor, repre- 
senting rail and water transporta- 
tion to consuming centers equals 
about $35,000,000; that replace- 
ment of these imports by domestic 
production would give opportunity 
for capital investment totalling 
$313,215,000 and would consume 
6,652,000,000 K.W.H. of electrical 


energy. 


Given reasonable consideration 
and protection, these benefits can 
and will be secured for the nation 
by the pulp and paper industry. 

Yet there are those who would 
trade off our forest industries and 
chase their workers into the brush, 
in order to do a bit of export busi- 
ness with the Soviet Union on long- 
term credits. 





PAGENSTECHER NOW WITH 
NEKOOSA EDWARDS 

Felix Pagenstecher, who was re- 
cently president of Hawley Pulp & 
Paper Co. for about a year, has 
been appointed vice president of 
Nekoosa Edwards Paper Co., Port 
Edwards, Wisconsin. It is under- 
stood he is to have charge of sales. 
He is moving his family to Port 


Edwards. 
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PLANNING COUNCIL TO AID 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


One of the most important legis- 
lative acts in many years, as far as 
Northwest industry is concerned, 
was enacted by the special session 
of the Washington Legislature when 
it passed the Magnuson bill creating 
the Washington State Planning 
Council. : 


Adoption of this act constitutes 
a vital step in the program of order- 
ly and economically sound develop- 
ment of the vast natural resources 
of the state. The wise use of these 
resources both from the standpoint 
of the basic major industries in- 
volved, and of the people of the 
state, is one of the major objects. 
The protection of these resources 
and their dependent industries 
against future shortage, the highest 
possible utilization of our raw mate- 
rials, the coordination of all major 
industries in one planned program 
of state development, will be sought 


by this body. 


Fostered by Miller Freeman 

Spurred by a desire to bring into 
harmonious relationship the indus- 
trial and economic forces within 
the state, working toward a com- 
mon goal of maximum develop- 
ment on a sensible basis, this move- 
ment -was started several months 
ago by Miller Freeman, publisher 
of Pacific Pulp & Paper Industry 
and other industrial journals, to- 
gether with other leading public- 
spirited citizens of the state. It has 
long been felt that only through co- 
ordination of the various industrial 
factors involved, can the future eco- 
nomic and industrial life of the state 
be assured of permanence and sta- 
bility. Leading men have resolved 
that the mistakes of other and older 
states in destroying their natural re- 
sources through unthinking exploi- 
tation, shall not be repeated in the 
Northwest. 


It is obvious, for instance, that 
depletion of the forest resources not 
only results in loss to the forest 
products industries, but also ruins 
other businesses seemingly unrelat- 
ed. Cut-over timberlands without 
proper provision for the future bring 
floods to the agricultural lowlands; 
fisheries are injured by the unthink- 
ing destruction of the timber on 
watersheds; water power resources 


are made less valuable; wild life is 
forced from its natural habitat. 
Only through the harmonious de- 
velopment of all these interests can 
maximum development for the com- 
mon good be obtained. 

The Washington State Planning 
Council is being set up to assure the 
people that they shall realize the 
greatest possible benefit from the 
natural, agricultural, industrial and 
other resources of the state, includ- 
ing (a) agriculture, horticulture, 
and animal husbandry, (b) com- 
munication and transportation facil- 
ities, (c) electrical energy, (d) fish- 
eries, (e) forests, (f) industrial 
and commercial establishments, (g) 
lands, (h) mines and minerals, (i) 
rivers and harbors, (j) water and 
water power, (k) wild life, and recre- 
ational facilities. 


The Council will consist of nine 
members appointed by the governor. 
They will be public-spirited citizens, 
serving without pay, but repaid 
actual and necessary expenses in 
performing their duty. Terms will 
be for six years, three members be- 
ing replaced every two years. Mem- 
bers shall be removed only for 
cause. 


The body is empowered and re- 
quired to make inquiries, investiga- 
tions. and surveys of the resources 
of the state; to formulate plans for 
the conservation of such resources 
and their planned and systematic 
utilization and development; to co- 
operate with federal and other pub- 
lic agencies in such planning. The 
Council, or any member, may hold 
public hearings and compel attend- 
ance of witnesses and the production 
of evidence. 


To Cover Three States 

Similar bodies are being set up 
in the states of Oregon and Idaho, 
and it is hoped that a Pacific North- 
west regional plan will soon be set 
up covering the three Northwest 
states. 

Under the new legislation the 
State Planning Council will under- 
take a broad fact-finding program, 
an accurate inventory of the natural 
resources to the end that natural re- 
source industries may chart a true 
course for the future with assurance 
of stability and permanence. 





Leading men in the forest, fishery 
and pulp industries, publishers, mer- 
chants, bankers, educators, lawyers 
and public officials have been quick 
to sense the need of gathering all 
the facts in regard to the state’s in- 
dustrial resources and then laying 
out a plan of future development. 
The plan has the warm approval of 
President Roosevelt and the hearty 
endorsement of Senator Dill. 


Work with Federal Agencies 


The Council will be an important 
aid to the federal government in 
planning public works in the North- 
west, and in rounding out these ac- 
tivities so that maximum of good 
may be obtained, without undue 
emphasis on one phase and neglect 
of another. At present many worth- 
while public projects are under way 
in the Northwest, including the im- 
portant power projects at Grand 
Coulee and at Bonneville. The 
work of the Council will be of very 
real value in preparing the way for 
orderly industrial development to 
utilize the immense amount of pow- 
er that will be generated at these 
two dams. Since the State of Wash- 
ington alone has greater water pow- 
er resources than any other state in 
the nation, the necessity of indus- 
trial planning so as to properly util- 
ize this potential power is obvious. 

The importance of this movement 
to the pulp and paper industry is 
great. The investment of millions 
in plants and other facilities neces- 
sary for manufacture, can be justi- 
fied only if there is adequate assur- 
ance of continued supply of raw 
material, power, etc. Without plan- 
ned development, there is danger of 
depletion of these supplies, and the 
industry might some day go the way 
it has in other sections of the 
country. 

The work of the State Planning 
Council and of the regional council 
for the Northwest will undoubtedly 
be in future an important factor in 
the further development of pulp 
and paper manufacture on the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

Press comment has been univer- 
sally favorable. Enactment of the 
Magnuson bill creating the council 
is generally regarded as the out- 
standing achievement of the special 
legislative session. 
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Fir-Tex Strikes Snag; 
Millingtons Resign 


A diet of hog fuel has apparently 
caused some indigestion at the Fir- 
Tex Insulating Board Co., St. Hel- 
ens, Ore. 


Since its birth the plant has done 
none too well, coming into being 
just at a time when demand and 
prices were both receding. From 
time to time an injection of $100,- 
000 or so by Charles E. Dant has 
enabled the plant to resume opera- 
tions for a few weeks. Mr. Dant 
would take the output and dispose 
of it, then put up the money for 
another run. This sort of thing has 
gone on for several years, it is said. 


The dose of hog fuel just about 
terminated its career under its origi- 
nal ownership and brought about 
the resignation of A. E. Millington, 
general manager and inventor of 
the Fir-Tex formula, and that of 
his son, Carl Millington. Whether 
the mill can come back and whether 
the bond holders will continue to 
hold off are moot questions. 


A few months ago prospects for 
Fir-Tex were about as promising as 
they ever had been, if not more so. 
A. E. Millington, fighting against 
heavy odds, had won a sizable gov- 
ernment order for building board 
to be used in CCC winter camp 
construction. Against a government 
requirement of 175 lbs. tensile 
strenegth, the Fir-Tex boards sub- 
mitted had tested out around 250 
Ibs. So impressed were Army ofh- 
cials with the quality of the board 
that it was understood future specifi- 
catins were to read “Fir-Tex or 
equal.” 


The mill was started up and be- 
gan turning out the required quan- 
tity of product to fill this and other 
orders. It was speeded up to make 
a production record and keep down 
costs in order to show a fair margin 
of profit. When the supply of fir 
chips ran short and could not be 
immediately replenished, it is re- 
ported that hog fuel was substituted. 
The resultant drop from 250 lbs. 
tensil strength to 125 lbs. undoubt- 
edly would have been discovered 
at once but for the fact that the test- 
ing gauge depended upon to check 
the product was off. Subsequently 
four employes signed an afhdavit 
to the effect that it had been tam- 
pered with. 


The sub-standard quality of the 


boards brought a federal rejection 
of them and lost the mill its pros- 
pects for the time of participating 
in other government business. 


A. E. Millington was in Chicago 
at the 'time and Carl Millington 
also was absent when the govern- 
ment rejected a shipment of the Fir- 
Tex boards. The upshot of the 
whole matter was that both Milling- 
tons resigned. A. E. Millington, 
who was not held responsible for 
the error, was urged to continue, 
especially in view of the fact that 
he had a considerable investment in 
the project. He declined. R. W. 
Simmeral, electrical engineer at the 
plant, was put in charge and com- 
pleted the run, producing a highly 
satisfactory product. 


Mr. Millington’s resignation was 
much regretted. Some time ago a 
large Pacific Northwest paper mill 
operator who has managed to keep 
his plants busy throughout the de- 
pression, had an idea he should be 
able to suggest some improvements 
for the plan. He spent three days 
going carefully over the Fir-Tex 
plant, examining every operation 
closely. At the end of this inspec- 
tion he reported to one of the off- 
cers of the Fir-Tex Insulating Board 
Co. that the plant was the nearest 
to mechanically perfect he had ever 
seen. 


On top of the bad news from the 
Army came a piece of good news 
which has caused the stockholders, 
who have long since written the 
holdings down to a fraction of their 
original investment, to take hope 
again. 


After a very thorough test of Fir- 
Tex a southern concern placed a 
sizable order for the board, report- 
ing that it had been found superior 
to any other board for its particular 
purpose, insulating in connection 
with the manufacture of beer. This 
superiority was due not alone to 
high insulating quality but also to 
low capillary attraction. 


If the market for building and 
insulating boards will just improve 
a little and prices go up slightly, 
though they do not even approach 
the prices preyalent when the mill 
was under construction, stockhold- 
ers have hopes to carry on and 
eventually get Fir-Tex on a better 
financial basis. 


GOVERNMENT LOANS TO 
BUY FOREIGN NEWSPRINT? 

The Publishers’ Finance Corpora- 
tion was organized January 6 in Re- 
leigh, N. C., to borrow money from 
the RFC. Applications for loans of 
more than one million dollars are 
already on hand from publishers in 
North and South Carolina, Texas, 
Oklahomo, Arkansas, Georgia, Flor- 
ida and Pennsylvania. 

The first question that ought to be 
asked of publishers requesting Uncle 
Sam to loan them money is where 
they buy their newsprint. 

Will the money they receive be 
spent in this country for newsprint 
or will they continue to send it to 
foreign countries employing foreign 
workmen to manufacture the only 
product these publishers use? 





DENMAN ON TRIP 


Don S. Denman, vice-president 
and logging manager for the Crown 
Willamette interests, left Seattle the 
middle of January for a month’s 
trip to Washington, D. C., and New 
York City. 





RICHVALE MILL PLANS 
PROGRESSING 


Completion of the Pacific Coast 
Pulp & Paper Corp. plant at Rich- 
vale, Calif., appears possible, follow- 
ing announcement of a plan to sell 
stock totalling $563,500. Stock sale 
was to start January 10. Notice of 
intent to issue 4,508 shares of pre- 
ferred stock at $100 per share, 4,508 
shares of common stock at $25 per 
share, and 5,000 shares of bonus or 
promotion stock, was recently filed 
with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. 

D. M. Thompson is president of 
the company and Dr. A. J. Lof- 
gren, Chico, is secretary. Dr. Lof- 
gren told a representative of Pacific 
Pulp & Paper Industry that about 
$200,000 was needed to complete the 
plant and that “we have every hope 
of getting definitely into operation 
this year.” 

Construction of the plant was 
started several years ago but got 
only as far as the foundation, some 
metal building framework and an 
office building. 

The company will operate under 
the Swan patents which cover the 
manufacture of paper from 100 per 
cent rice straw, and also 75 per cent 
rice straw and 25 per cent wood 
pulp. 

The same process is used by the 
Commercial Pulp & Paper Co. of 
Orange, Texas, which plant closed 
down early this year after operating 
for some time. 
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HARRY ANDREWS COMES 
OUT OF THE NORTH 

Harry Andrews, chief chemist for 
the Powell River Co., Ltd., arrived in 
Vancouver, B. C., from Powell River 
on New Years, for a visit in a milder 
climate. He journeyed on to Seattle 
and Portland, and at last reports was 
basking in the sunshine of Califor- 
nia. 





MITCHELL AT PORT MELLON 
W. Mitchell, of the Columbia Riv- 
er Paper Mills, Vancouver, Wash., 
is visiting British Columbia and 
making his headquarters at Port 
Mellon, B. C. . 





DAVIES IN EAST 


D. B. Davies, manager of the Rai- 
nier Pulp & Paper Co., Shelton, 
Wash., left recently for the East, 
where he underwent an operation to 
remove the cause of throat trouble 
lately experienced. 





KETCHEN ON TRIP TO 
JAMAICA 


W. L. Ketchen, manager of the 
Port Alice plant of the British Co- 
lumbia Pulp & Paper Co., has gone 
to Jamaica on a visit, and will be 
gone three months. 

Both plants of the company are 
operating full time, according to 
Lawrence Killam, president. Log 
stocks on hand are sufficient to last 
until spring. 





BELL-IRVING RETURNS 

R. Bell-Irving of the Powell River 
Co., Ltd., is back from Australia 
after an extended tour. His travels 
are taking him away from the office 
again, however, this time to Texas. 
Mr. Bell-Irving is making his home 
in Vancouver now, and has moved 
into the house formerly occupied by 
Frank Youngman of Pacific Mills, 
Ltd., incidentally, close by Lawrence 
Killam’s residence. 





JACK JOHNSON CONVALESC. 
ING IN CALIFORNIA 

Jack Johnson, paper mill super- 

intendent, Hawley Pulp & Paper 

Co., Oregon City, Ore., is recover- 

ing from pneumonia and spending 

some weeks in southern California 
before returning to the plant. 


WARD MAKES HOLE IN ONE 

George Ward, president of Ward, 
Davis & Dunn, recently made a hole 
in one on the golf course of the 
Recreation Park in Long Beach, 
Calif. It is believed that Mr. Ward 
is the only man in the paper indus- 
try possessing one of the prized but- 
tons awarded for this feat. 
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A TAPPI Message for 1934 


From Your Chairman 


The year 1934 is especially greeted by members of the 
Pacific Division of TAPPI as bringing to us the Convention 
of full North American membership. This Convention should 
give us the greatest opportunity we shall have had to serve the 
industry as a whole, to increase our knowledge, and to build 
up the membership of our Division. Preliminary plans are al- 
ready being made, and we are assured of support from many 
directions to help us make this the best Convention in the his- 
tory of TAPPI. 


Our own Spring meeting will help us to develop ideas and 
take advantage of suggestions which are desired from each 
member of our Division; consequently, we should look for- 
ward to making our Spring Session a full meeting of all mem- 
bers. With the promise of a large gathering then our com- 
mercial friends will make a special effort to make this Spring 
meeting of outstanding interest. 


nounced very soon. 


during this year. 





It is hoped that the day and place of meeting may be an- 


We appreciate the co-operation we have received from the 
Pacific Pulp and Paper Industry Magazine in the past, and feel 
particularly grateful for the support assured to us from you 


LAWRENCE KILLAM, 
Chairman, 
Pacific Section of TAPPI 








RAYMOND GOES EAST BY 
PANAMA 


W. L. Raymond, vice-president in 
charge of the Seattle office of the 
Olympic Forest Products Co. and 
affiliated mills, left January 1 aboard 
the Santa Paula for New York. He 
was accompanied by Mrs. Raymond, 
and expected to be gone for a month 
or more. 





ELMER HERB ON OCEAN TRIP 


Elmer Herb of the Westminster 
Paper Mills, Ltd., New Westminster, 
B. C., went east recently on one of 
the Grace liners, going to New York 
via the Panama Canal. He is com- 
ing back by rail, calling on their 
trade en route, west from Montreal. 

Authoritative reports are to the 
effect that Mr. Herb would not be a 
good navy man, being subject to 
that peculiar malady which causes 
ships’ passengers to avoid the dining 
saloon. 


SIDNEY LEE IN EAST 
Sidney Lee, San Francisco, cello- 
phane sales promotion manager for 
Zellerbach Paper Co., was on an 
eastern trip in January. 





HERB AND ARMS ATTEND 
CHICAGO TISSUE MEET 


Two westerners attended code 
meetings in Chicago Dec. 11, 12 
and 13 of the toilet and towel divis- 
ion of the National Association of 
Manufacturers of Tissue Paper. 
These two were Paul Herb of the 
Pacific Coast Paper Mills, Belling- 
ham, and L. J. Arms, San Francisco, 
sales manager of the toilet tissue 
and towel division of the Crown 
Willamette Paper Co. and also west- 
ern representative of the National 
Paper Products Sales Co. 

Following the Chicago meeting 
Mr. Arms went to Carthage, N. Y., 
where he attended the annual meet- 
ing of the eastern division of the 
National Paper Products Co. 
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“AMERICA SELF-CONTAINED” 


A Book by Samuel Crowther Pointing Out Our 
Opportunity to Become Self-Sustaining 
and Create a Perfect National Freedom 


“America Self-Contained” — the 
ideal envisioned by outstanding citi- 
zens of the nation since George 
Washington wore a suit of home- 
spun at his inaugural to encourage 
domestic industry—the doctrine that 
points the way for the United States 
out of the slough of international 
depression — the movement which 
now is gaining support from the 
leading minds of the country and 
is emerging from nebulous idealism 
to a solid program of action. That 
is the story told by Samuel Crow- 
ther, economist, interpreter of na- 
tional trends, in his new book 
“America Self-Contained”. 


We who believe ourselves the 
free men of the world, who suppose 
that the United States guides its own 
course in its own affairs, are but 
half slave, half free, Mr. Crowther 
says. Despite our much-vaunted 
freedom, our entanglements in for- 
eign affairs, in international finance, 
in world trade have brought us to 
our knees in the determination of 
our own destiny. Now we must 
face the question as to whether we 
will cast aside the principles of the 
founders of our country, throw our- 
selves into the international battle 
royal, and ultimately accept a stand- 
ard of life fixed by the lowest com- 
mon denominator of the world’s 
standards. 


Our Opportunity 

In “America Self - Contained”, 
Samuel Crowther points out the al- 
ternate course. We have, he says, 
120,000,000 people speaking a com- 
mon language and striving to find a 
common ideal—natural resources of 
almost infinite extent and variety— 
human technical resources which 
can put to use these natural re- 
sources and also create for us by 
synthesis the few materials which 
we. need and do not possess—ample 
means to exchange and diffuse such 
wealth as we may choose to create. 
We have all the ingredients for a 
perfect freedom. We have now 
our opportunity to become self- 
sustaining. 

Foreign trade as we have known 
it is dead, he says. Every nation 
is trying to “buy national”, to keep 
foreign goods out of its own mar- 
ket, while at the same time trying 


to push goods into some foreign 
market. The old international trade 
is gone, permanently gone, in the 
same manner as the whaling trade, 
and has just about as much chance 
of being restored to its former 
glory. 

The economic set-up of the world 
has entirely changed. The United 
States, once an exporter of raw ma- 
terials and an importer of manufac- 
tured goods, now has a surplus of 
both. England no longer depends 
entirely on foreign sources for food. 
The natural exchange of goods be- 
tween nations is no longer natural, 
because each one now can supply 
the major part of its own raw mate- 
rials and finished products as well. 
The advance of science has enabled 
each nation to supply its own) needs 
without dependence on any other. 
At the same time, the financiers and 
internationalists have gone back- 
ward, shuffling over lost ground, 
trying to erect a permanent struc- 
ture on shifting sands. 


The Case for Nationalism 


Mr. Crowther’s book ably sets 
forth the case for nationalism, on 
the basis of economic history. Going 
back to the early days of the nation, 
he tells of the struggle for inde- 
pendence both political and eco- 
nomic, of the trends of our tariffs, 
trade and economic thought. He 
analyzes the changing nature of our 
international trade from its begin- 
ning to the present time, pointing 
out that while we have had a tariff 
principle, we have never had a real 
tariff policy. We have kept ac- 
counts on our foreign trade, but 
never have considered our invisible 
imports, nor cast our accounts to 
learn our real standing. 


The great awakening to our posi- 
tion of dependency on foreign 
sources came during the World 
War, when we found that control 
of certain supplies by foreign coun- 
tries had serious reactions in the 
United States. Not only could we 
import only at the will of the ex- 
porting nation, but in most cases we 
were at their mercy as far as price 
was concerned. 

Those in the pulp and paper in- 
dustry know well the situation which 
resulted during the war when for- 


eign producers doubled and re- 
doubled the price of pulp and paper 
at their pleasure. 


The classic example of dyestuffs 
and nitrates serves well to illustrate 
the point in the book. Under this 
pressure, scientists found new 
sources of supply, new substitutes, 
and in every country it was the 
same, with devastating results to 
the future of international trade. 
Nations found they need not be de- 
pendent in the future. 


“Caesar Drunk” 

In the period following the war 
the United States went into foreign 
trade in a big way, promoting for- 
eign markets in such a way as to 
destroy them as they were created, 
and setting forces in action to de- 
stroy her home market as well. 
Through loans, foreign branches of 
American factories, shipping ma- 
chinery so that other nations might 
make the products we sell them, 
foolishness in foreign debts and 
finances, our bankers set in motion 
a series of entanglements which 
hold great danger. As Mr. Crow- 


ther expresses it, we were “Caesar 


Drunk”. 
He describes the period following 


the war as a series of “crusades’’, 
the Crusade of the Doves of Peace, 
the Crusade of the Salesmen, the 
Crusade of the Bankers, and the 
Crusade of the Captains of Indus- 
try. Through these, particularly 
the crusade of the bankers, we not 
only impaired our ability to finance 
our own domestic business, but also 
placed control of our money market 
and consequently of our domestic 
business and our price level, in the 
hands of foreigners. As a result, 
we are today much less of a creditor 
nation than is commonly supposed, 
and we may soon find ourselves a 
debtor nation. 


Is foreign trade worth the can- 
dle? Real doubt of commonly ac- 
cepted theories as to the importance 
of foreign trade is raised by the 
facts set forth by Mr. Crowther. 
Much foreign trade, he shows, 
merely results in giving goods the 
benefit of sea air. What is free 
trade? A myth, says Mr. Crowther, 
a classical economic illusion, which 
England has fostered but never 
practiced in actuality. 


War debts, too, come in for dis- 
cussion in “America Self - Con- 
tained”. The fallaciousness of the 
theories of trading our war debt 
claims for armament reductions, for 
commercial concessions, or for ter- 
ritories, is demonstrated. Debt can- 
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cellation, he believes, would not 
open export markets of the world, 
but would close them all until we 
lowered our standard of living. 
The answer, it is asserted, lies in 
developing our home markets, in 
setting up a new set of international 
trade books in which every item is 
entered, so that we may know the 
exact standing at all times, in be- 
coming self-contained in all essen- 
tials. No drastic form of isolation 
is recommended, but a sensible, 
orderly development within our 


country, along a reasonable and con- 
sistent policy of nationalism. 


“America Self-Contained” is a 
book of exceptional interest to every 
man in the Pacific Coast industry. 
It presents a basis on which may be 
developed a common bond of 
thought among men whose interest 
lies in American industry. 


“America Self-Contained,” by 
Samuel Crowther, is published by 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., and 
the price is $2.00. 








Graustein Describes International 
Paper as “Servant of Canada” 


An interesting account of the ac- 
tivities of the Canadian Interna- 
tional Paper Co. is contained in the 
December issue of our valued con- 
temporary Pulp and Paper of Ca- 


nada. 


It is pointed out that from a group 
of separate subsidiaries of the In- 
ternational Paper Co. there has 
evolved a single organization, the 
Canadian International Paper Co., 
controlling and operating three 
large newsprint mills, and two 
large sulphite pulp mills in Canada, 
and a big newsprint plant in New- 
foundland. The value of the prod- 
ucts of these mills exported to other 
countries contribute over $25,000,- 
000 to the trade balance of Canada 
and Newfoundland. 


Newsprint Transferred 


Archibald R. Graustein, president 
of the International Paper and Pow- 
er Co., Canadian International Pa- 
per Co. and associated organizations, 
is described as coming to Canada 
“as counsel to a Boston banking 
group which had sold the company’s 
bonds”. The growth and develop- 
ment of International under his di- 
rection is said to “have few par- 
allels in the business world. For 
many years International had been 
an important producer of newsprint 
in the United States. Today, large- 
ly as a result of the undertakings 
which Mr. Graustein has sponsored, 
most of the company’s newsprint 
production has been transferred to 
Canada and Newfoundland.” 


In an article signed by Mr. Grau- 
stein, he describes the company as 
a “servant of Canada”, and says 
that they are proud that the prop- 
erties are not only for the purpose 
of earning a return on the invest- 
ment, but also to justify that return 


by a full measure of service to the 
communities and to the country in 
which they operate. He points out 
that they have done everything pos- 
sible to insure these communities 
against being forced at any time to 
close down through inability to 
meet competition, and that the 
plants have not been permitted to 
suffer from lack of sufficient work- 
ing capital. 


He emphasizes that the men in 
charge are almost entirely Canadians 
and men of Newfoundland, saying 
that “after all, the function of the 
property is to convert the labor of 
the community through wages into 
the necessities and comforts of life.” 
They have sought “to serve not only 
the communities in which we oper- 
ate, but all newsprint-making com- 
munities and properties. That has 
beerr in regard to the maintenance 
of the market for newsprint.” 


They are large employers of labor 
in Canada and Newfoundland, he 
says, “Present employees number ap- 
proximately 5,000, exclusive of men 
employed in wood operations who 
number up to as many as 15,000 and 
average through the year perhaps 
5,000.” He goes on to say that in 
1933 they cut about 1,250,000 cords 
of wood, some 200,000 more than 
the average for the last five years; 
that the output of the company will 
total about 686,000 tons of news- 
print and bleached sulphite pulp in 
1933 as compared with 684,000 tons 
in 1929; that the company has in- 
vested approximately $300,000,000 
in Canada and Newfoundland. 


Not “Too American” 


E. A. Charlton, vice-president and 
manager of manufacturing, writes 
on the development of the organiza- 
tion, challenging “the criticism 
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sometimes leveled at us — that we 
are ‘too American’.” He “points 
with pride” to the inclusion of so 
many Canadians in the organization, 
and says that “the president of the 
Southern Kraft Corporation, a 
wholly-owned subsidiary and the 
largest kraft paper company in the 
world, is Mr. R. J. Cullen, a Cana- 
dian.” 

In his article, Mr. Charlton re- 
veals they are making plans for the 
further concentration of manufac- 
turing policy, manufacturing direc- 
tion and purchasing headquarters in 
Canada. This is further developed 
in an article by Earle Weaver, man- 
ager of the purchasing department, 
International Paper Co., who says 
that “Canada is our natural source 
of supply for our Canadian opera- 
tions” and that “for the year 1932, 
85 per cent of our total purchases 
for Canadian operations was ob- 
tained from Canadian companies”. 
Not including purchases of wood or 
the amounts paid out in wages “we 
bought $6,000,000 of Canadian 
goods in 1932, a poor year”. 

Practically the entire issue of the 
journal is given to a full descrip- 
tion of the operations of Interna- 
tional in Canada and Newfound- 
land, and detailed articles concern- 
ing each mill and their various sub- 
sidiaries. 





GEO. BERKEY RECOVERING 
FROM ILLNESS 

George P. Berkey, vice president, 
Crown Willamette Paper Co., has 
been seriously ill for more than a 
month, but is now sufficiently re- 
covered to be able to attend to some 
business at home and be at the office 
a short time each day. Early in De- 
cember Mr. Berkey was forced to 
his bed, having contracted pleural 
pneumonia. He is expected back 
to his office soon. 

* * x 
ST. HELENS HAS FINE OPER- 
ATING RECORD 

St. Helens Pulp & Paper Co., St. 
Helens, Ore., says Max Oberdorfer, 
president and manager, has operat- 
ed continuously since the machinery 
was first set in operation eight years 
ago. Mr. Oberdorfer is much inter- 
ested in the Bonneville Dam and the 
resulting cheap power. “Power is a 
big factor in the expense of making 
paper and with cheap power in sight 
a competitive trade barrier will be 
equalized. The difference in freight 
from the Pacific Coast to the eastern 
and mid-western states will have 
been removed, which will make it 
possible to compete with mills in 
the south and east upon a more 
even basis.” 
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HAWKEY VISITS ENGLAND 


William Hawkey, accompanied by 
Mrs. Hawkey, recently returned 
from a trip to England. Mr. Haw- 
key is manager of the Sumner, 
Wash., plant of Fibseboard Prod- 


ucts, Inc. The trip was for pleasure. 





NEW S. F. PAPER HOUSE 
Eugene S. Elkus, Jr., and Richard 


J. Elkus, brothers formerly connect- 
ed with the Zellerbach Paper Co., 
have opened a new northern Cali- 
fornia paper distributing house. The 
company is known as the Elkus 
Paper Co., and is located at 1274 
Folsom St., San Francisco. 





GEORGE GUNN FLIES EAST 


George Gunn, vice-president Pu- 
get Sound Pulp & Timber Co., Ev- 
erett, left Seattle early in January, 
flying to Chicago on a_ business 
trip. 





MARTIN ON JOB AFTER 
ILLNESS 


J. B. Martin, Jr., resident man- 
ager of the Port Angeles plant of 
the Fibreboard Products Co., is 
back on the job after being away 
from the office a month following 
an operation for appendicitis. 





C-W HOLDS CONFERENCE 


Crown Willamette Paper Co. ex- 
ecutives gathered in Portland, Ore., 
from their various offices the second 
week in January, for a conference 
concerning plans for 1934. 





RECEIVER ASKED FOR TUM- 
WATER PLANT 

A suit was filed last month by O. 
C. Moore, a bondholder of the Tum- 
water Paper Mills Co., Olympia, 
Wash., asking foreclosure of the 
bondholder’s mortgage and the ap- 
pointment of a receiver to conserve 
the assets. 

The complaint charged that the 
company has given an indenture 
covering its entire properties as 
security for a $400,000 bond issue. 
It is also charged that $20,000 
worth of machinery has been turned 
over to the Columbia River Paper 
Mills Co. and the Oregon Pulp & 
Paper Co. 





PORT MELLON PLANT MAY 
RESUME 


It is understood that negotiations 
are under way contemplating the 
completion of the Vancouver Kraft 
Co., Ltd., plant at Port Mellon, B. 
C., and its operation to supply buy- 
ers in Japan. 


SPAULDING PLANT READY 
The Spaulding Pulp & Paper Co., 


Salem, Ore., resumed operations 
January 22. The plant has been re- 
conditioned and the machines over- 
hauled. The wood room has been 
rearranged and the setting of the 
barkers changed to conform to the 
original plans. The company has a 
limited volume of business booked, 
all for shredded dry pulp for export 
to Japan, which bids fair to develop 
into a substantial pulp markt. J. B. 
Wilt is superintendent and looked 
after the reconditioning. 





NEW USE FOR SULPHITE 
LIQUOR? 

Scoffers who don’t believe in sea 
serpents should talk to employes of 
the Olympic Forest Products at 
Port Angeles, Wash., who reported 
seeing a giant something-or-other 
disporting itself in the waters of the 
Straits of Juan de Fuca, beside the 
mill dock. 


Many reports have come from 
various parts of the Straits describ- 
ing a marine monster. About 25 
men at the Olympic mill are said 
to have seen the creature while at 
work, reporting it three to six feet 
in diameter with a head like an 
alligator or a short barrel. It 
arched its back like a porpoise, ex- 
posing 10 or 15 feet of its back, 
then plunged from sight, leaving a 
wake of at least 40 feet. 





ASSOCIATION MOVES 


At the end of the year the Amer- 
ican Paper & Pulp Association and 
its associated organizations moved 
into new quarters on the thirty-sev- 
enth and thirty-eight floors of the 
Chanin Bldg., 122 East 42nd St., 
New York. Part of the space is oc- 
cupied by the association’s general 
counsel, Wise, Whitley & Parker. 
Former offices were at 370 Lexing- 
ton Ave. 





PULP PLANT SAWMILLS 
UNDER LUMBER CODE 


At the recent meetings in Port- 
land the executive committee of the 
Lumber Code Authority ruled that 
employes of the Columbia River Pa- 
per Mills, Vancouver, Wash., work- 
ing in the lumber department should 
be paid a minimum wage of 424 
cents an hour in conformity with the 
lumber code; but that those in the 
pulp and paper department should 
be paid 38 cents per hour, the mini- 
mum wage base of the pulp and pa- 
per code. 


HAWLEY PLANT NOTES 

Hawley Pulp & Paper Co., Ore- 
gon City, Ore., is drawing part of 
its wood supply from logs and part 
from pulp wood cut in the sawmill 
of the A. F. Coats Lumber Co., 
Tillamook, Ore. The Tillamook 
branch of the Southern Pacific is 
just getting back into service be- 
cause of slides caused by the De- 
cember storms. 

Some improvements were made 
in Machine No. 1 during Decem- 
ber, not with the idea of increasing 
output, but to improve quality. Im- 
provements are gradually being 
made in the different departments 
with the idea of smoothing out oper- 
ation. The company has leased a 
wood mill from the Crown-Willa- 
mette Paper Co. and now has it in 
operation. Rebuilding of the burned 
wood mill at Milwaukee is not con- 
templated at this time. 





STUDYING BONNEVILLE 
PULP POSSIBILITIES 

The Bonneville Commission, au- 
thorized by the recent Oregon legis- 
lature, has been formed to study 
possible avenues for the disposal of 
power to be developed by the Bonne- 
ville dam. One of the major lines 
of study is what effect cheap power 
may have on the pulp and paper 
industry and the possibility of lo- 
cating pulp consuming industries in 
Oregon. The study of pulp and pa- 
per possibilities has been placed un- 
der the direction of George A. Frog- 
ner, of Portland, who is now as- 
sembling data. 





NEW CONTAINER 
MANUFACTURER 


California Container Corporation 
plant at Oakland, Calif., has been 
completed and is now manufactur- 
ing corrugated containers of all 
types. Its output is being offered to 
the California trade. 





PAPER CARLOADINGS 
INCREASE 


The national forecast for the first 
quarter of 1934 by the Regional 
Shippers’ Advisory Boards indicates 
for paper products an increase in 
requirements from 55,372 cars to 
60,432 cars, or an estimated rise of 
9.1 per cent over the similar period 
in 1933. 

Increases estimated by territory 
are: New England, 10 per cent; At- 
lantic States, 4.6 per cent; Alle- 
gheny, 5.5; Great Lakes, 5; Ohio 
Valley, 12; Mid-West, 10; North- 
west, 26.5; Southeast, 10; South- 
west, 10; Pacific Coast, 12.6; Pacific 
Northwest, 11.3. 
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New Welded Seamless 


Joint Announced 


Appleton, Wisconsin, has just in- % 


troduced its patented App-Weld 


Seamless Joint to the paper indus- 33:3 


try. 

This welded joint eliminates the 
sewed seam in fourdrinier wires and 
overcomes the weakness often ex- 
perienced with seams. It produces 
virtually a seamless wire. From these 
facts is derived the name “App- 
Weld Seamless Joint.” 

Many years have been spent in 
developing and perfecting this joint. 
About three years ago a few wires, 
joined without sewing, were tried. 
Some were successful and others re- 
vealed weaknesses. Since that time 
a new principle has been developed, 
a principle now known as the App- 
Weld Seamless Joint. Wherever 
these new wires have been run, they 
have given longer service than wires 
with sewed seams. 


Prior to public announcement of 
these improved wires to the paper 
industry, The Appleton Wire 
Works, Inc., made tests in many 
mills, and in every case reorders 
were received. These mills report- 
ed increased life of the wires due 
to complete absence of seam failure. 


The same mills praised the improved 
operating efficiency as no shut-downs 
were necessary to clean out the 
seam. Still more important, a bet- 
ter product results, as no seam mark 
could be detected in the paper, even 
when making the lightest tissue. 

These advantages appeared uni- 
formly in mills making kraft, tissue, 
catalog, book, bond, ledger, glass- 
ine, newsprint and rotogravure, and 
on machines running between 150 
and 1100 feet per minute. 

The patented App-Weld Seam- 
less Joint is produced mechanically 
with perfect heat control, and the 
human element, always the weakness 
of sewed seams, is eliminated. 








PORTLAND WATERBORNE 
1933 PAPER EXPORTS 
REACH BIG TOTAL 


Waterborne exports of paper 
from Portland in the year 1933 to- 
taled 170,472 tons valued at $14,- 
002,904. Pulp exports totaled 4112 
tons, valued at $145,940. 

Waterborne imports of paper to- 
taled 12,161 tons, valued at $1,876,- 
496. Pulp imports totaled 1060 tons, 
valued at $27,699. 

Except for about 50 tons from the 
U. S. Atlantic seaboard and 115 tons 
from Finland, all the pulp came 
from Sweden. The foreign paper 
imports consisted of 1,666 tons of 
newsprint valued at $89,294 from 
Canada. The balance of the paper 
imports were from domestic sources, 
chiefly California, from which 5,398 
tons, valued at $871,678, came. 

Foreign paper exports totaled 
16,284 tons, valued at $1,080,309. 
Domestic paper exports totaled 
154,177 tons, valued at $12,922,595. 
Foreign pulp exports totaled only 
30 tons, valued at $1,140, and all 
going to Japan. Domestic pulp ex- 


ports were split, 1,085 tons, value 
$36,890, to Atlantic seaboard, and 
2,998 tons, value $107,910, to Cali- 
fornia. 


Of the domestic paper exports 
28,736 tons, value $2,413,798, went 
to the Atlantic seaboard; 119,421 
tons, value $10,031,364, to Califor- 
nia; 3,650 tons to the Gulf and 
2,370 to Hawaii. 


Chief foreign customer for paper 
was the Philippine Islands, which 
took a total worth $304,323. Next 
came Puerto Rico, $226,909; next 
Cuba, $179,078; fourth, China, 
$141,024. Of the total foreign ex- 
ports of paper valued at $1,080,309, 
Mexico, Central America, South 
America and the Caribbean coun- 
tries together took a total of 
$619,980. 





TIMBER TAX PLANS MAY 
AFFECT PULP MILLS 


Oregon and Washington legisla- 
tures are expected to have before 
them for consideration at their next 
regular session a timber taxation 


proposal which is held to be bene- 
ficial to pulp and paper mills which 
have their own timber holdings as 
well as to other large owners of 
timber land. The measure was in- 
troduced by Senator Charles K. 
Spaulding and Representative Clake 
at the recent special session of the 
Oregon legislature, but failed of 
consideration because of the emerg- 
ency natrue of the session. 


Briefly, the proposal is that the 
direct taxation of all mature forest 
lands be reduced 50%, and that a 
processing tax be levied against all 
principal forest crops. For the pur- 
pose of the processing tax, 1000 
feet board measure or its equiva- 
lent is to constitute a manufactured 
unit and each such unit is to be 
taxed 25c when manufactured. The 
processors pay the tax. 


It is pointed out that this plan 
will be beneficial to the states, as 
any timber brought in from the out- 
side for processing will be charged 
a processing tax on the same basis 
as state timber. On the other hand, 
it might encourage shipment of tim- 
ber outside the state for processing. 





E. R. BROWN SUPERVISING 
SAFETY FOR CWA IN 
OREGON 


Edwin R. Brown, long with Crown 
Willamette Paper Co. and for the 
past two years or so general mana- 
ger for Columbia Basin division, 
National Safety Council, with offices 
at Portland, has been given charge 
of safety supervision for the CWA 
in this district. 


Mr. Brown has handled govern- 
ment safety work before and is ex- 
pected to have no difficulty in add- 
ing this task to his other National 
Safety Council duties, such as super- 
vising safety work for paper and 
pulp mills in the Pacific Northwest. 
He has appointed six district safety 
inspectors and himself takes the 
title of chief safety inspector. He 
works in conjunction with C. C. 
Hockley, well known paper industry 
engineer, who is regional engineer 


for the PWA and CWA. 





RUSSIAN PAPER JOURNAL 
AVAILABLE 


A few copies of the trade journal 
devoted to the pulp and paper in- 
dustry in the U. S. S. R. are avail- 
able in the office of Pacific Pulp & 
Paper Industry. The text is entirely 
in Russian. Any readers interested 
may borrow copies upon application 
to this office. 
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NEW PAPER MAKING PATENTS 


A Summary of U.S. Patents on Paper Making 
Jssued during December 


Compiled by 
Patent & Technical Information Service 
1336 New York Ave. N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


1,937,526.—Pulp Screen. Thomas 
O’Connor, Philadelphia, Penn. 

1,937,679. — Fireproof Fiber 
Board. John A. Wiener and John 
B. Harmon, Oswego, N. Y. 

1,938,060.—Process for the Treat- 
ment of Fibrous Plants for the Re- 
covery of the Fibers Thereof. Ber- 
nard Bedingfield Wood, Christ- 
church, New Zealand. 

1,938,444.—Press Roll. John War- 
ren Vedder, Worcester, Mass., as- 
signor to Rice, Barton & Fales, Inc., 
Worcester, Mass. 

1,938,543. — Method of Making 
Paper. Justus C. Sanburn, Spring- 
field, Mass., assignor to Strathmore 
Paper Company, West Springfield, 
Mass. 

1,938,637.—Suction Chest Facing 
for Paper Machines and Method of 
Manufacturing the Same. Wilhelm 
Poeschl, Rohrbach and Rudolf 
Wilhelm Roth, Vienna, Austria, as- 
signors to the firm Rohrbacher Led- 
erfabrik Josef Poeschls Sohne A. G., 
Rohrbach, Austria. 

1,938,790. — Spray Treating of 
Web Material on the Paper Ma- 
chine. Edmund P. Arpin, Jr., Port 
Edwards, Wis. 

1,938,802. — Continuous Process 
and Apparatus for Pulping Fibrous 
Materials. Carl E. Braun, Vancou- 
ver, and Alrik H. Lundberg, Seattle, 
Wash., assignors to Chemipulp Proc- 
ess, Inc., Watertown, N. Y. 

1,939,082. — Fiber Board and 
Method of Manufacturing Same. 
Robert G. Quinn, Glens Falls, N.Y., 
assignor to International Paper 
Company, New York, N. Y. 

1,939,101.—Method of and Ap- 
paratus for Blending Pulp. Ran- 
dolph V. Bingham, Portland, Ore. 

1,939,225.—Agitating Tank for 
Cellulose Pulp and Similar Sub- 
stances. Olaf Qviller, Oslo, Norway, 
assignor to A/S Thunes mek. Vaerk- 
sted, Skoyen, near Oslo, Norway. 

1,939,246.—Paper Shredding Ma- 
chine. Louie J. Antonsen, Seattle, 
Wash. 

1,939,337.—Plant and Apparatus 
for Making Paper. James K. Darby, 
Dayton, Ohio, assignor to William 
H. Millspaugh, Sandusky, Ohio. 


1,939,404.—Manufacture of 
Pressed Cellulose Articles, Adriaan 
Nagelvoort, Wilmington, Dela., as- 
signor to Delaware Chemical En- 
gineering Company, Wilmington, 
Dela. 

1,939,411. — Weight Regulating 
Apparatus for Paper Stock. Ernest 
Poirier, Waterville, Maine. 

1,939,518.—Apparatus for Form- 
ing Fiber Sheets. Henry W. Piquet, 
Moorestown, N. J., assignor to Mac- 
Andrews and Forbes Company, 
Camden, N. J. 

1,939,616.—Pulpboard. Hubert L. 
Becher, Trenton, N. J., assignor to 
The Agasote Millboard Company, 
Ewing Township, N. J. 

1,939,717. Paper Feeding Me- 
chanism. Lawrence H. Morse, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, assignor, by mesne as- 
signments, to Multigraph Company, 
Wilmington, Dela. 

1,939,747. — Fiber-Stock Refiner. 
John A. Wiener, Oswego, N. Y. 

1,940,136. — Process of Sulphite 
Cellulose Digestion. Gustaf Hag- 
lund, Stockholm, Sweden, assignor 
to Patentaktiebolaget Grondal-Ra- 
men, Stockholm, Sweden. 


1,940,594. — Suction Box. Carl 
Harry R. Johnson, Downingtown, 
Pa., and Homer H. Latimer, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio. 

1,941,154.—Process of Reducing 
the Solution Viscosity of Cellulose 
Fiber. George A. Richter, Berlin, 


N. H., assignor to Brown Company, 
Berlin, N. H. 


1,941,350.—Treatment of Vege- 
table Fibers to Separate and Recover 
the Fibrous and Nonfibrous Consti- 
tuents. Adolf Hawerlander, St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., assignor to Albert D. 
Stewart, St. Joseph, Mo.; Hazel 
Stewart, administratrix of said Al- 
bert D. Stewart. 





L. A. XMAS BUSINESS GOOD 


Los Angeles jobbers seem optim- 
istic for the future, and all enjoyed 
a much better Christmas business 
this year than at the previous sea- 
son, writes Frank R. Philbrook of 
the Graham Paper Co., southern 
California office. 


DEGUERE ON COAST AFTER 
NEW ZEALAND TRIP 


L. A. DeGuere, pulp and paper 
mill engineer of Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wis., returned to the Pacific Coast 
the first of the year after an ex- 
tended visit in New Zealand, where 
he is engineering a future pulp and 
paper mill project. 

He arrived in Auckland, N. Z., 
last November 3, remaining until 
December 19, when he sailed for 
San Francisco. After spending sev- 
eral weeks in the Bay City, Portland 
and Seattle, Mr. DeGuere returned 
to Wisconsin. 

The New Zealand property being 
developed is that of the Timber- 
lands Woodpulp, Ltd., of Auckland, 
N. Z. The company owns 60,000 
acres of plantation timberland and 
8,000 of native growth. The stands 
consist of Insigniss Pine, now six or 
seven years old. It can be used at 
about 12 years, when it will be eight 
inches in diameter. 

The company plans a sulphate 
pulp mill and paper mill making 
wrapping paper and board. Eventu- 
ally, higher grade papers from 
bleached sulphate will be made. Mr. 
DeGuere is engineering the whole 
project with R. P. Worley, a civil 
engineer, his partner in the firm of 
DeGuere and Worley, Ltd., of Auck- 
land. 

New Zealand uses about 50,000 
tons of paper annually, of which 
half is newsprint. Australia con- 
sumes three times as much. 





THE ROMANCE OF PAPER 
Warren B. Bullock, well known 


to the paper industry in his connec- 
tion with the Import Committee of 
the American Paper Industry, has 
written a book entitled “The Ro- 
mance of Paper”, intended to extend 
the knowledge of the public con- 
cerning the various types of paper, 
how they are made, and the ro- 
mance of industry found in the 
background of each. 

The first chapters sketch the his- 
tory of paper making, from the orig- 
inal paper maker, the wasp, to the 
present day Fourdrinier machine. 
Succeeding sections describe the 
modern process, and discusses the 
major classes of paper products. The 
treatment is in popular style, and 
makes interesting reading as well as 
instructive. 


Although not a technical book 
from the mill man’s standpoint, 
“The Romance of Paper” is a vol- 
ume worthy of a place on his book- 
shelf. It is published by the Gor- 
ham Press, Boston, Mass., and is: 
priced at $2.00. 
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Powell River Executive Notes 
Signs of Brighter Future 


“The newsprint industry is still a 
long way from stability, but we are 
definitely making progress towards 
that objective,” said A. E. McMas- 
ter, general manager of Powell Riv- 
er Co., Ltd., who recently returned 
from an extended tour of the east. 
During his visit he attended several 
sessions of the newsprint manufac- 
turers committee under the NRA 
code and took part in the discus- 
sions. 


Mr. McMaster says that, contrary 
to some reports that have been cir- 
culated, the conferences held be- 
tween the newsprint men and Gen- 
eral Hugh Johnson, NRA admini- 
strator, were of an extremely friend- 
ly nature. 


“General Johnson told us quite 
frankly that it was his belief that 
we should be able to come to terms 
that would be reasonable, and so 
far as the newsprint men are con- 
cerned I feel assured that an honest 
effort will be made to see that John- 
son’s hopes are realized,” said Mr. 
McMaster. 

The Powell River executive said 
that recognition was given to the 
position of Canada in the newsprint 
situation on this continent. No dis- 
position was shown on the part of 
the major newsprint producers of 
the United States to restrict Cana- 
dian imports, it being generally 
agreed that Canadian imports played 
an important part in stabilizing mar- 
kets. At the same time Canadian 
mill operators recognized the value 
of the United States market and 
they were determined that nothing 
should be done to prejudice the 
American consumers against the 
Canadian product. 


Mr. McMaster said that, so far 
as he knows, there had been no 
physical stoppage of Canadian ship- 
ments of newsprint to the United 
States on the grounds that attempts 
had been made to undersell the 
prices agreed upon by the code. 
Bonds were required more as a for- 
mality than anything else, and the 
Canadians had cheerfully respond- 
ed, although the general assumption 
was that the bond stipulation would 
not be continued for long. 


Mr. McMaster believes that oper- 
ation of the NRA will automatically 
bring about a certain degree of sta- 
bilization among the eastern Cana- 
dian newsprint mills—a result which 
no amount of negotiating had ac- 


complished during the last three 
years. The National Recovery Act 
will force the Canadian mills to 
abide by a reasonable standard of 
production and marketing, by speci- 
fying the definite minimum price 
that could be charged on sales in 
the United States. This price would 
naturally be basic so far as Canadian 
mills were concerned. The bankers’ 
committee, which for some two years 
has been striving to effect stabiliza- 
tion in the Canadian industry, has 
been more or less inactive and now 
that the NRA has taken effect mat- 
ters will be allowed to run their 
course, the general expectation be- 
ing that several of the weaker mills 
will be forced out of the picture on 
account of their inability to continue 
carrying the heavy financial load. 


So far as general market condi- 
tions are concerned, Mr. McMaster 
sees little change in the picture. 
Australia, as a result of a general 
revival of prosperity, has been in- 
creasing its purchases of paper, al- 
though to a limited extent. Rise in 
the price of silver has resulted in a 
stronger demand for paper in China, 
a silver currency country. Japan 
has been buying in fair volume, too. 
Most of the regular overseas mar- 
kets of British Columbia newsprint 
mills are fairly active, although 
prices continue at a low level, and 
Swedish competition is a factor al- 
most as serious as ever, in spite of 
the beneficial effect of the depreci- 
ated United States dollar. 


Business conditions generally 
throughout the county, Mr. McMas- 
ter believes, are showing unmistak- 
able signs of improvement. This is 
a quiet season so far as publishers’ 
demand for newsprint is concerned, 
but the outlook for the year is de- 
cidedly better than it was a year ago. 
Sharp advances in newsprint sales 
since last summer are taken as a 
sign that the worst has been passed 
and that a gradual recovery of busi- 
ness, to be eventually reflected 
strongly in an upturn of the news- 
print market, is under way. 





TIMBER SURVEY TO BE COM- 
PLETED SOON 

The cruise by species and by coun- 
ty of timber in the State of Wash- 
ington is expected to be completed 
by the Pacific Northwest Forest Ex- 
periment Station sometime in Febru- 
ary. 


ST. REGIS REOPENING STILL 
INDEFINITE 

Word from W. W. Griffith, resi- 
dent manager of the St. Regis Kraft 
Co., Tacoma, Wash., is to the effect 
that no word has as yet been re- 
ceived as to when they will be re- 
quired to start the mill again. It is 
understood the plant has been fully 
renovated and is ready to go upon 
decision of the eastern office. 





WASHINGTON PULP TO 
BUILD CANAL 


The Washington Pulp & Paper 
Corp: at Port Angeles, Wash., will 
construct a steel-lined canal con- 
necting its lagoon and the bay, for 
log handling purposes. 

The canal would replace the pres- 
ent connection between the lagoon 
and bay. The present waterway 
would be filled with earth and a 
bridge necessitated on Marine Drive 
over the new ditch. 

Twenty feet in width, the canal 
is planned to be about 200 feet long 
and will be located a short distance 
north of the present waterway. It 
will be lined with steel piling. 





G-E ORDERS GAIN 


Orders received by the General 
Electric Company during the year 
1933 amounted to $142,770,791, 
compared with $121,725,772 for 
1932, an increase of 17 per cent, 
President Gerard Swope announced 
recently. 

Orders for the quarter ended De- 
cember 31 amounted to $37,985,790, 
compared with $27,351,658 for the 
last quarter of 1932, an increase of 
39 per cent. 

Sales billed and earnings for the 
year of 1933 are not yet available; 
the complete annual report will be 
issued in March. 





NEW CHROMIUM BULLETIN 
Bulletin No. 9, “Chromium- 
Plated Screen Plates” has just been 
released to the paper industry by 
the Chromium Corp. of America. 

This new pamphlet includes much 
useful information concerning the 
application of CRODON-plated 
screens, and comprises a comprehen- 
sive summary of the experience data 
on screen plate applications up to 
this time. 

This type of screen is coming in- 
to general use in the West Coast in- 
dustry, and to both users and non- 
users, Bulletin No. 9 should be of 
real value. It may be obtained upon 
application to the New York offices 
at 120 Broadway, or from any of the 
plants. 
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Ady and Caldwell Receive 
Diamond Studded Service Pins 


There were two unusual ceremon- 
ies in the headquarters of the Zeller- 
bach Paper Co. in December when 
J. C. Ady, manager of the Oakland 
Division, was presented with a dia- 
mond studded twenty-five year serv- 
ice pin, and Sumner Caldwell, man- 
ager of the Fancy Paper and Spe- 
cialties Department, was the recipi- 
ent of a diamond studded thirty-year 
service pin. 

As a boy, Mr. Ady entered the 
paper business in Minneapolis. He 
came to California twenty-six years 
ago and applied for a position with 
the Zellerbach Paper Co. He start- 
ed to work on December 14, 1908, 
in the sales department. Four years 
later he was made manager of the 
Oakland Division. 

During his many years of service, 
Mr. Ady has noted numerous ad- 
vances and changes in the paper 
business. In commenting upon the 
advancement of the industry he em- 
phasized one particular point with 
these remarks: “The most notable 
advancement is the cooperation 
within the industry. In other words, 
twenty-five years ago every merch- 


SUMNER CALDWELL 


ant was going it alone, while today 
through associations and coopera- 
tion, the industry has undertaken 
to meet the problems of the business 
as a unit rather than as rugged indi- 
viduals. For an industry to be pros- 
perous, all its members must abide 
by its trade customs, its rules and 
regulations, and refrain from any 
practice that is ruinous to business.” 

Mr. Ady has long been an active 
member of the Oakland Rotary 
Club, and at one time served on the 
Directorate. He is a member of the 
Oakland Advertising Club, the 
Merchants Exchange, Commercial 
Club, the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Athens Club and the Orinda 
Country Club. For several years he 
has played an important part in the 
civic affairs of Oakland. He is an 
ardent fisherman and also is en- 
thusiastic over horseback riding, and 
his game of golf. 

Sumner Caldwell went to work 
for the Zellerbach Paper Co. on 
December 1, 1903. As a boy he had 
worked in the paper mills in the 
Miami Valley in Ohio, so when he 
came west in 1903 he decided to 
enter the paper business. He was 
first employed in the stock room and 
then was transferred to the cutting 
department. He was next promoted 
to the sales force in the printing 
paper department. 

When the company decided to 
enlarge the Fancy Paper and Spe- 
cialties Department, Mr. Caldwell 
was selected as the manager. The 
principal products in this depart- 
ment are box coverings, box boards, 
Cellophane, and various specialties, 
such as Scotch Cellulose Tape, etc. 

At one of the meetings of the 
salesmen, he was commenting upon 
the progress that has been made in 
the paper business over his years of 
employment. He said: “When I 
entered the paper business there 
were comparatively few items, con- 
sisting principally of bonds, flats, 
ledgers, covers, coated book papers, 
wrapping papers and bags. Today 
there are hundreds of items, all 


J. C. ADY 


manufactured from pulp. Take 
Cellophane, for exemple. This is 
a cellulose product made from the 
fibres of trees and is the same raw 
material that is used in the manu- 
facture of kraft wrapping paper. It 
is largely a question of the chemical 
treatment of the pulp that deter- 
mines the finished product. Almost 
every year we see some new cellu- 
lose product that serves some new 
or old purpose. Another important 
thing in the paper tndustry was the 
development of the carton pack and 
the skid pack, which means more 
efficient handling of paper. Another 
important improvement was the 
standardization of weights and sizes 
and the adoption of substance num- 
bers.” 

Mr. Ady was presented with his 
service pin by Mr. Isadore Zeller- 
bach, president of the Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corp., and the presentation 
to Mr. Caldwell was made by Mr. 
Harold L. Zellerbach, president of 
the Zellerbach Paper Co. At the 
presentation ceremonies a roll was 
called of the twenty-seven men pres- 
ent from the company’s different 
divisions, and they responded by 
telling the number of years they 
had worked for the company. The 
average of the twenty-seven was 
nineteen and one-half years. 
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PACKER-SCOTT OFFICERS 
RE-ELECTED 


Packer-Scott Co. of Portland, at 
its annual meeting January 2, re- 
elected the same officers who served 
it last year: Vernon Scott, president; 
Ralph D. Finch, vice president; 
George Hoyt, Jr., secretary-treas- 
urer. President Scott reports a 


marked improvement in business in 
December, with profit and volume, 
due to special circumstances, almost 
double that of ‘the same month in 
the previous three years. The nor- 
mal increase, he says, is about 25%. 





PRITCHARD VACATIONS IN 
FLOODS 


Charles Pritchard, San Francisco, 
sales manager of Bonestell & Co., 
paper jobbers, took his usual year- 
end vacation in southern California 
this time and was there during the 
heavy flood period. 


MEILKE OPTIMISTIC 

Otto W. Meilke, San Francisco, 
general manager of Blake, Moffitt 
& Towne, says he feels sure that an 
improvement in the paper business 
may be confidently looked for. 
“Stocks in paper jobbers’ hands,” 
he declares, “are showing a slight 
increase in anticipation of slightly 
better business conditions and also 
because of rising values, due to the 
general advances in commodities.” 





OBITUARY 


Death struck four times during 
the past month among the members 
and friends of the San Francisco 
paper trade family, taking Cutler 
Bonestell, W. N. Patton, Stephen I. 
Hopkins and Mrs. Grace Jaggard. 

Mr. Bonestell, beloved dean of 
the Pacific Coast paper trade, was 
probably the oldest man in the busi- 
ness in point of service. He was 








Repeal Brings New Uses 
For Paper Products 


Doesn’t this new wine package 
conjure up interesting anticipations 
of cold champagne or chilled sparkl- 
ing wines being served at their best? 

This attractive icing “bucket” is 
in reality a large waterproofed 
sturdy paper container that is of- 
fered in a wide range of sizes and 
which may be custom printed with 
the wine or champagne makers’ 
name, trade marks, etc. It is unique 
in that a quick cold water rinsing 
removes any spots and it is of course 
made to be used over and over 
again. 

For display purposes crumpled 
cellophane is placed around the bot- 
tles cleverly simulating cracked ice. 
The pulling power of such a display 
is amazing. In anticipation of re- 
peal, one of the most progressive de- 
partment stores in New York order- 
ed 2,000 of these containers printed 
to their order, and it is putting it 
mildly to say that they were well 
received. ‘ 


Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation de- 
signed and made the container and 
it has been used throughout the 
South for the past six months for 
room service of beer and gingerale 
in the large hotels. The paper trade, 
we think, is going to benefit by re- 
peal and here is one progressive 
company that is letting no grass 
grow under its feet. 


The repeal of the 18th amend- 
ment is bringing the paper business 


added volume in numerous ways. 
Bottle labels, fibreboard cartons and 
shipping cases, molded pulp contain- 
ers for bottles, tissue wrappings, etc., 
are all feeling the effects of an in- 
creasing volume from the business 
that is now legally available. 

Paper manufacturers and convert- 
ers are now offered an opportunity 
to create new ideas in the use of 
paper products, such as the one il- 
lustrated. 


one of the heads of Bonestell & Co. 
and had been ill a great part of the 
time recently. 


Billy Patton was head of W. N. 
Patton, Inc., paper jobbers of Hono- 
lulu, T. H. Mr. Hopkins was once 
in the paper business in Sacramento, 
later was one of the incorporators 
of the Pacific Coast Paper Co., and 
at the time of his death was in the 
gum tape business in Oakland. 


Mrs. Jaggard was the wife of B. 
P. Jaggard of the San Francisco 
office of the Grays Harbor Pulp and 
Paper Co. 





CROWN ZELLERBACH BIDS 
FOR BUSINESS 


Crown Zellerbach Corp. is em- 
ploying a unique method of stimu- 
lating sales and improving the posi- 
tion of the entire paper industry on 
the Coast. The company is sending 
to stockholders pamphlets which are 
to be signed and deposited with re- 
tail stores where the stockholder 
deals, urging the use of Crown prod- 
ucts. 


The pamphlet has the following 
printed matter on it for perusal of 
the storekeeper: “As a customer of 
your store may I ask, as a favor, if 
you will be good enough to use 
‘Crown’ wrapping papers and bags? 
They cost no more and are backed 
by an unqualified guarantee of sat- 
isfaction.” The pamphlet, further- 
more, points out the advantages to 
Pacific Coast business generally of 
maintaining one of its largest indus- 
tries in active, prosperous operation. 
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JAMES GRUNER ACTIVE IN 
PRINTERS’ CLUB 

The San Francisco Club of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen had as its last 
president a paper house executive, 
James A. Gruner, sales manager of 
the Printing Paper Department of 
Blake, Mofhtt & Towne. 

Mr. Gruner has been associated 
in the paper industry for twenty- 
four years, being connected with 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne since 1910. 
This background helped materially 
in planning and executing diversi- 
fied programs of interest and educa- 
tional value to all members of the 
club. Some of these programs fea- 
tured talks on “Trouble Shooting in 
the Pressroom”, “Printing Plant 
Lighting”, “How are Competing 
Processes Affecting Letterpress Prin- 
ters?”, “Present-Day Trends in Off- 
set Lithography”, “Putting Printing 
to Work”, “NRA and the Printers’ 
Code”, “The Part Direct-Mail is 
Playing in National Recovery”—all 
by speakers who were experts on 
these subjects. 

For the second consecutive year 
the San Francisco Club sponsored 
the Coast Convention of the Pacific 
Society, giving their utmost support 
to John C. Lybold, Pacific Coast 
president, and the Conference Com- 
mittees in making the 1933 confer- 
ence perhaps the most educational 





meeting every held. Mr. Gruner has 
by no means retired from an active 
interest in the Crafstmen’s work and 
is now serving on the Board of Gov- 
ernors. 

His connection with the Crafts- 
men’s Club covers a period of nearly 
ten years and he has served on many 
of the committees and was vice presi- 
dent before being elected to the 
presidency. His interest in the print- 
ing industry dates way back to a pe- 
riod just after the 1906 fire when he 
worked for a short while in the plant 
of Carruth and Carruth in Oakland. 

Mr. Gruner is well known in the 
paper industry in northern Califor- 
nia. In the estimation of the print- 
ers in San Francisco and the Bay 
region, he stands in a high position 
as a proponent of fair dealing and 
cooperation. 





S. F. PAPER TRADE CONFER- 
ENCE COMMITTEES 

The newly elected committees of 
the San Francisco Paper Trade Con- 
ference for the year 1934, are as fol- 
lows: 

Executive Committee—Messrs. A. 
W. Towne, H. S. Bonestell, C. H. 
Beckwith, C. M. Paganini, T. A. 
O’Keefe, R. C. Pell, Jr., and H. L. 
Zellerbach. Chairman, Mr. W. B. 
Reynolds. Alternate: O. W. Mielke, 
Chas. Pritchard, A. M. Olinger, W. 





B. Reynolds, E. R. McQuaid, J. A. 
Watson and F. C. Stratford. 


Fine Paper Committee—Messrs. 
J. A. Gruner, Chas. Pritchard, C. 
H. Beckwith, W. B. Reynolds, E. R. 
McQuaid, R. C. Pell, Jr., and J. T. 
Igstadter. Chairman, Mr. C. H. 
Beckwith. 


Wrapping Paper Committee— 
Messrs. M. Baer, A. Gordon, Wm. 
Rothschild, W. G. Busse, J. C. 
Greene, O. C. Doane, W. B. Rey- 
nolds, S. D. Houghtelin, B. A. Wise, 
R. C. Pell, Jr., R. L. Rowe and J. 
W. Knapp. Chairman, Mr. J. W. 
Knapp. 





PAPER SPECIALTY CO. IN 
NEW QUARTERS 


Paper Specialty Co., Portland, is 
now well settled in its new quarters 
at 31st and Sandy Blvd., and re- 
ports a good volume of business. 
It makes two products: meat trays 
for the butcher and grocery trade, 
and cake pads for bakers to put un- 
der cakes to prevent their being 
touched by hands. The latter are 
made of bleached sulphite pulp. 
The cake pads are marketed only 
on the West Coast, but the meat 
trays are marketed throughout the 
United States. The Paper Specialty 
Co. is a partnership between R. J. 
Clark and M. J. Shoemaker. 
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DECEMBER NEWSPRINT STATISTICS 


Production in Canada during December, 1933, 
amounted to 175,304 tons and shipments to 172,285 
tons, including an estimate for one company whose 
exact figures were not reported, according to the News- 
print Service Bureau. Production in the United States 
was 80,895 tons and shipments 82,031 tons, making a 
total United States and Canadian newsprint production 
of 256,199 tons and shipments of 254,316 tons. During 
December, 26,030 tons of newsprint were made in New- 
foundland and 1,604 tons in Mexico, so that the total 
North American production for the month amounted 
to 283,833 tons.° 


Taking the production of the newsprint mills which 
reported monthly and making necessary year-end cor- 
rections and adjustments, the total North American 
output of newsprint paper in 1933 is calculated to have 
been 3,250,579 tons, of which 2,017,004 tons was made 
in Canada, 946,374 tons in the United States, 270,834 
tons in Newfoundland and 16,367 tons in Mexico. The 
Canadian output was 5.3 per cent more than in 1932, 
that in the United States 6.2 per cent less, with a loss 
of .4 per cent in Newfoundland and 29 per cent gain 
in Mexico, making a total continental increase of 43,- 
188 tons, or 1.3 per cent. 


Stocks of newsprint paper at Canadian mills are fig- 
ured at 33,847 tons at.the end of December and at 
United States mills 18,566 tons, making a combined to- 
tal of 52,413 tons compared with 64,137 tons on De- 
cember 31, 1932. 





PIONEER PAPER TO EXPAND PLANT 


Making the most ambitious program of expansion 
in the forty-four years of the company’s history, the 
Pioneer Paper Co., manufacturers of roofing, boxboard 
and allied products, Fifty-fifth and Alameda streets, 
Los Angeles, announced recently that $500,000 will be 
expended for new plant construction and additional 
machinery within the next sixty days, and that the in- 
creased manufacturing schedule for 1934 will put 100 
additional men to work on the company’s local payrolls. 


Expansion of plant facilities, now under way, includes 
four new buildings, two for machinery and two for 
storage of raw materials and finished products. William 
P. Neil Co., Ltd., are contractors for the factory con- 
struction. 


Adjoining acreage to accommodate the new buildings 
recently was purchased by the company, making a total 
of twenty acres now in use for manufacturing of roofing, 


boxboard, chipboard and other allied products. 


The Pioneer Paper Company, organized in 1888, is 
one of the oldest and largest roofing manufacturers in 
the West. Willis G. Hunt is president, and H. M. 
Eichelberger is vice-president. 





MACHINERY FIRM CHANGES NAME 


At the first of the year The Paper & Textile Mach- 
inery Co. of Sandusky, Ohio, re-adopted the name un- 
der which the firm began business in 1904—the San- 
dusky Foundry & Machine Co. 


It is felt that the original name more accurately sug- 
gests the nature of the products and facilities of the 
company, which is a pioneer manufacturer of centri- 
fugally cast products. There is no change in ownership 
or management. 





of 


FELTS 


NOOO IE OAD 





Felt seams should be straight across the 
machine. There is seldom any excuse for 
having them otherwise. When a felt is not 
started properly a strain develops which 
shortens the life of the felt. 


Failure to raise the rolls when the machine 
is down for any length of time is hard on 


the felt. 


Under the most favorable conditions, felt 
life is none too long, because of the severe 
type of service felts perform . . . all the 
more reason for insisting that all felts be 
properly adjusted to the machine. 


Endless felts up to 86 feet in length. Top 
and bottom felts. Dryer felts. Every re- 
quired weave, width and size used in the 
manufacture of paper. 


Pacific Coast Representative: GEO. S. MEDDIS 
1650 No. Point St., San Francisco, Calif. 


The Orr Felt & Blanket Co. 


Piqua, Ohio 








PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


“Here’s one place along the 
machine we never stand. 
HAMILTON FELTS don’t need 
watching. They’re right. And 
changing a felt is just a matter 
of taking the old one off and 
putting the new one on— and 
starting to run again. They're 
alike as peas in a pod. Those 
75 years of experience 
make a difference.” 


* 
SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
Miami Woolen Mills, Established 1858 
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Dyestuff 
Corporation 


230 Fifth Avenue, New York. N. Y. 


When writing to advertisers please mention Paciric PuLp AND Paper INDUSTRY 





